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merchant, the implements of the ma- 
nufacturer and the agriculturist ; a 
source of wealth in peace, and our 
defence in war. In the hour of dan - 
ger they keep the enemy from our 
coast, and " ttanJ a •uiallofjire around 
cur loved tsk," 

Such are the public spirit and be« 
nevolence of the inhabitants of this 
town, that appeals to excite the pas- 
sions have been unnecessary } belief 
has always met distress, apd they 
hav« been as ready to give as to re- 
ceive 

Some objections have been stated 
to the organization of the Laws of 
this Institution, wliich have much re- 
tarded its progress : great pains have 
been taken to obviate them, particu- 
lary as they came from gen;.lemen 
highly respectable, and warm friends 
to the poor. It is hoped they no 
longer exist, and that if the present 
members of the Society will lay the 
state of the funds before theii friends, 
and explain their views, all will unite, 
with one heart and one soul, in this 
JLABOIIR OP LOVE. 

Liverpool, Felruart), 1811. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

seraph; OB VAfjITY REPROVED. 

(Concluded from page '2,'i'V.) 
TX711EN her step-mother found 
fuult with her, she never dared 
to justify herst'lf, or speak a word 
in repiv ; this would have been reck- 
oned the height of disobedience ; 
she was therefore obliged to be;ir 
all in silence, though often, her heart 
was ready to burst. 

Little Seraph was the first who 
seemed to syinpaihize in Harriet's 
sufferirtiis, and in s.)ine degree to re- 
sent her injuries. 

If shi.- chnnced to be seated on Iier 
mainina's lap, when the storm be- 
gan, she imniediateiv left it, and 



walking over to her sister, placed 
herself close beside her, with her 
face turned towards her mamma; 
there she stood firm, endeavouring 
as it should seem, to ward oft' the 
fury of the tem[>est from its object, 
or «at least determined to bear a 
part of it. 

If she saw Harriet much affected, 
she climbed on her chair, and got 
her arms round her neck, and if a 
tear strayed down her sister's cheek, 
she immediately kissed it off". Some- 
times she was ordered away from 
her sister; then she would, without 
saying a word, walk with a firm 
ftep to that part of the room which 
was farthest from her mother, and 
remain there till peace was restored. 
But never did these two exemplary 
sisters mention their mother's cru- 
elty, either between themselves, or 
to any other person, nor utter one 
disrespectful word of her. It seem- 
ed, that without having spoken their 
tliaughts to each other, both had de- 
termined to be silent on the disagree- 
able subject for ever. 

Captain Lancaster saw that his 
wife did not love his daughter, but 
he had no conception of the mi- 
sery she suffered in consequente 
of Iier step-mother's dislike; and Har- 
riet would have died rather than let 
him know any thing that might 
cause him, uneasiness. 

Time therefore rolled on without 
bringing any diminution to the suf- 
ferings of Harriet; on the contrary, 
every year encreased her step-mo- 
ther's enmhy towards her. The 
diaUolical passion of jealousy pro- 
duced the most baleful effects in 
the mind of Mrs. L. she grew pas- 
sionate, vindictive, and revengeful. 

Aa incident occurred about tliis 
time, which though trilling in itself, 
we cannot pass over in silence, on ac- 
count of the serious consequences 
produced by it. 

There was in the family an old 
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servant called Mary Jones, who 
had lived with the first Mrs. Lan- 
caster, she had ever proved herself 
faithful and aftectionate, and had 
many times shewed her zeal and at- 
tachment for the family, at the ha- 
zard of her life. During the illness 
■which terminated in the death of 
Mrs. Lancaster, she had deprived 
herself of sleep for weeks together : 
for no substitute could be found e- 
qual to supply her place, in the esti- 
rnation of her mistress. She had 
attended Captain L 's son with that 
care and watchful aflection, which 
could only be equalled by a mother, 
and on every occasion she maorfeste I 
more judgment and prudence than 
are usually found in a person of her 
Station. With Mary the presfnt 
Mrs. Lancaster had never been a fa- 
vourite: indeed the first time she 
savir her, she remarked that notwitli 
standing her beauty, she perceived 
something that did not) please her 
in her countenance. This sptoch 
of Mary's was faithfully repeated to 
Mrs. L. by her own woman, as was 
from that time every thing that was 
said in favour of (be former, or a- 
gainst the present Mrs. Lancaster. 

Latterly Mary Jones had discover- 
ed something of Harriet's ill-treat- 
ment, which made her almost fran- 
tic with ragoand grief, and she could 
hardly refrain from openly reproach- 
ing her mistress 

Matters were in this situation, 
when one evening as Mrs. Lancaster 
and Harriet were dressing for a par- 
ty, the former asked the latter to ex- 
change some jewels with her for that 
night, as she was fond of variety in 
these things. Mary Jones who offi- 
ciated as maid to Harriet, happened 
to be in the room at the time, ad- 
justing her dress. As soon as Mrs. 
L. received the ornaments,, (which 
had belonged to Harriet's mother,) 
she immediately decorated herself 
with them. Marv turned and cast 



a look at her, which too plainly 
spoke contempt. " 1 perceive, Ma- 
ry," said she, " you think I do not 
become these ornaments so well as 
their former owner." ^' I confess, 
madam," said Mary, " such a thought 
did cross my mind, as I looked at 
you.'' Anger iiow flashtd froni the 
ejes of Mrs. L. but shs; made no re- 
ply, e,xcept by reproving Harriet 
for something that she deemed a 
fault. Mary did not intend to have 
said more, but she now felt for Har- 
riet, and was roused. " 1 never have 
.seen, apd too probably never shail 
f'-'e, any person so truly auiiable a.s 
the former owner of thesR jewels," 
continued she, " Mt-^s Harriet indeed 
comes nearer to her than any one 
that I know." "At ie;i«t,".'iaid'Mr!i. 
L. ",]t appe.irs she knew not how to 
treat her , servants, or .she \vo6ld have 
taught you to know your place bet- 
ter, and not to give your tongue so 
much liberty in the presence of your 
superiors." 

At this accusation Mary's choler 
knew no bounds; — •■? not know how 
to treat her servants," she repeated, 
•' I wish some people ktievv as well 
to treat every one.; and to conduct 
themselves on all occasions;" halv- 
ing said this, she rushed out of the 
room, and slapped the (^oor after 
her; When she was gone, Mrs.- L. 
complained violently to Harriet of 
the imperiinencey the ujsults of Ma- 
ry ; in short, the breach between 
them seemed irreparable, and .she 
ended by declaring, that the same 
house should no longer contain Ma- 
ry and herself. Harriet made little 
replj' at this time, and they proceed- 
ed to fulfil their engagement. 

The next day, Mrs. L.'s wrath 
was rather increased than abated. 
Some morning visitors coming to the 
house, prevented any recurrence to 
the subject till after dinner. Tlic 
Captain being gone to take his even- 
ing walk, Harriet was ordered to 
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carry the news of Mary's dismissal 
to her. " 1 will not, madaiii," aa- 
Bwered she. " You will not," re- 
peated her astonished step-mothfcr. 
" No, I cannot, nor will noi," re- 
plied she again. «' 'Tis yery well, 
a^id very obe<tient. Miss, but if you 
will not, another person shall," said 
her mamma, fti a passion, rising 
and ringing the bell ; " this woman 
has been my pjast too long, she has 
turned your heart against me, and 
may perhaps do me the same kind 
office with my own child." " O," 
sajd Harriet, " I declare, upon my 
honour, she never in her life spoke 
a disrespectful word of you ii) my 
presence." 

Mrs. L. knew Harriet's principles 
too well to suppose she would have 
sutteied any one to do so, but she 
wanted a pretext to justify her con- 
duct. A man servapt now came to 
mswer the bell — " Tell Mary Jones," 
said Mrs. Lancaster, — " No, do not 
tell Mary Jones," said Harriet, 
scarcely knowing what she said — " 1 
entreat, I iijiplore you, madam, to 
pardon her." " Leave the room, 
Miss; goto your chamber instant- 
ly," said her enraged mother. Har- 
riet rose to obey, but before she 
went, willing to make another effort 
iii favour of Mary ; she said, 
" Dear Madara, this is the first time 
jn my lite I have disobeyed your 
commands, 1 know I am wrong, but 
revenge not my fault, I beseech 
youi on poor Mary ; at least, speak 
to my father before you discharge 
her."—" Do not presume to dictate 
to me, ma'ani ; 1 know too, that 
you are in the wrong; leave my pre- 
•sence, nor dare to aggravate me fur- 
ther." Harriet now left the room, 
and little Seraph, who had been a 
witness to the whjr^ scene, was fol- 
lowing her, "Come back, Miss," 
«atd her mother, " do not attempt to 
associate with one who will teach 
you disobedience." This was the 



way most effectually to wound the 
feelings of Harriet, who had inces- 
santly laboured to instil into Se- 
raph's minii every virtuous prin- 
ciple. 

At being prevented from accom- 
panving her sister, Seraph began to 
scream violently, and her cries 
heightened the fury of her mother. 
Anger, like all the other passions, may 
be checked at its commencement, but 
if it gain admittance into the heart, 
what mortal can say to its tempest, 
•' thus far shalt thou rage, and ' no 
farther." In the storni, Mary Jones 
was now forgotten ; all Mrs, L.'s 
anger was directed against Har- 
riet, whom she determined to sepa- 
rate for some time from her sister : 
this being, she well knew, the se- 
verest punishment she could inflict 
on her. She ran therefore in the 
height of her fury, and locked Har- 
riet in her chamber ; and bringing 
the key in her hand, shewed it to 
Seraph; for she felt resentment even 
against her, for wanting to go 
with her sister. At the sight of the 
key Seraph's cries redoubled, and her 
maid was ordered to put her in bed. 
It was with difficulty she was got 
past the door of her sister's room ; 
she roust stop to say how sorry she 
was for her confinement, and to la» 
ment that she was not allowed to 
share it with her. 

Scarcely had Seraph's screams 
ceased to echo through the hall and 
passages, when hei father returned. 
" Where is Harriet, my dear?" said 
he, as he entered the parlour, where 
his lady sat in gloomy dignity, " I 
have been making verses, but what 
pleases me most is the air, I have 
composed for them, which I want 
Harriet to play to me." [See the 
verses at the commencement of the story ] 
" Mr. Lancaster," answered his wife, 
haughtily, «• your daughter has 
highly gflended me; I have long 
ceaatd to expect that she would 
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obey me, orlreat tne as a mother, 
but 1 have been insulted by her, and 
my orders to my servants, counter- 
manded to niy very ftce." Cap- 
tain Lancaster was astonished. " f 
know, however," coiitiiiued she, 
"ivhere the rorit of the evil lies, and 
am determined to remove it: Mary 
Joties has maiJifested a rooted aver- 
fton to me, since my first coming to 
this htttise — ^perhaps her rrejudice 
iriSy Kave eommericed even before 
that time ; stfep-mdthers are ever 
kfckfed open *ith a jaandiced eye: 
ihc has instilled her prejudice into 
the mind of j^our daughter, and may 
perhaps endeavour to do the same 
by Mint; I am therefore determined 
to discharge h<ir." •' Wliy, my 
dear," said the Caprtain, " you shock 
me, by yoiir aecoulit ; tlieie must 
be stfnie ijiistake in this, allow me 
to enquire into the matter. Mary 
Jones, I am eotifulent* could tiot 
behave as '^iiu represent." " So, I 
«eeho<v it is," said Mrs. L:, my peace 
of rflind is 6f nti value; that of this 
Servant-woman is of much more im- 
portance; bilt 1 fell you, Captain 
Lancaster, I caw never be h.ippv, 
^hile she is in thfe same house with 
me, and therefore I insist ihat she 
shall leave it." "You know not," 
Said he, mildly, what that woman 
has, done for my family- No, I can 
n-iiVr be so ungrateful as lo allow 
her to be turned away." " Un-rate- 
fiil to a sefrant !" said his wiit- witt; 
disdain, " has she not been weil 
paid for whatever services she may 
have rendered you ? if she has not, 
pay her now, ojve her what money 
you thirtk sufficient." "There are 
some services, Mrs. Lancaster," said 
ber biisband, " or rather some acts 
of kintln&ss, which money can nei- 
thej- pay fiyr, nor purchase; .«vifh 
have been those which this woman 
has rendered my family. <Jan I ever 
forg-et the care, the watchful judi- 
cious care, she took of mv" — wife 



he would have said, but the word 
stopped in his throat, — ' and had it 
been in the power of human aid to 
have saved my son" — again he stop- 
ped, and turning from his lady to 
• he window, seemed to be attentive- 
ly gazing at the moon ; .soon after 
she saw him lake out his handker- 
chief. 

A man can sometimes see a wo- 
man's tears unmoved ; but how hard 
soever a woman's heart may be, a 
man's tears never fail to .soften it. 
"The moment Mrs. Laiica.ster observ- 
ed her husband so touched, her 
anger began to subside, and her 
heiirl to relent. " 1 ^m verj' sorry, 
nsy dear," said she, " that I have 
been the cause of uneasiness to you : 
I really did not think that you were 
so foolish with regard to this woman r 
let ns say no more about it to- 
night, you know I do not wish 
to hurt y<iar feelings; we will there- 
fore .settle this matter to-morrow." 
Harmony was again restored between 
the husband and wife; he thought 
no mote of his verses for this night, 
nor did he enquire again for bti« 
daughter, and Mr.-!. L. by way of 
shewing her authority, dctcruiined 
to keep her locked up till the morn- 
ing. 

In the morning. Captain Lancas- 
ter was awoke by a low scream, ac- 
companied by exclamations of sur- 
prise, near the door of his cham- 
ber; he jumped out of bed, and 
hurrying on his dressing gown, went 
to enquire what was the ntatter. On 
Spelling his door, he beheld all the 
servitnts assembled about Seraph, who 
lay half asleep in the passage at the 
door of Harriet's room She had 
been discovered there a few minutes 
before, by one of the maids; who 
being frightened $]fc the sight of her, 
screamed, so as to draw the rest to- 
gether. Not knowing what to think 
of all this, Captain Lancaster began 
to nsk questions, which led to a dis.- 
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covery of Harriet's confinement. 
Mrs. L. iiiiTOedialely after produced 
the key, and liberated the prisoner. 
The two sisters now joyfnlly rushed 
into each other's arms. As soon as 
they descended to the parlour. Se- 
raph sealed on her sister's lap, was 
questioned by her father as to the 
situation he had found herin. " Well, 
my dear papa," said the child, " if 
you will promi>ie not to be an- 
4jry with me, I will tell you all about 
it ; but I am sure you will not be an- 
gry, because 1 do not know whe- 
ttier I did wrong or not." " I have 
often told yoi), my dear," .said her 
father, " that I svould never blame 
you, even should you do an iin- 
proper action, provided you did not 
if now it to he such. Let me hear 
HOW how yoo came to be asleep at 
your sister's room-door," " Will 
papa be so good as to let me tell it 
just straight on as it happened.— You 
know, sir, after you went out yes- 
terday-evening, it grew dark and 
unpleasant, and very gloomy ; was 
it not, papa r" '* No indeed, my 
dear, to me it had a very dilf'erent 
appearance ; I thought it a sweet, 
clear, delightful evening, there was 
a little wind, but not too much." 
" Well, how strange ! I thought it 
nielanchoh' and disagreeable, and 
very .stormy." " f you felt this way, 
my dear, it must have been in your 
mind that what was unpleasant to 
you existed. I suppose you were 
in a bad temper." " I will tell you 
how it was, sir ; — after mamma had 
locked up Harriet, and would not 
let me go with her" — " Locked 
up Harriet!'' repeated her father. 
" Yes, papa, it was all about Mary 
Jones, you know." " Proceed in 
vour narrative, • my dear," said he, 
Keaviug a sigh. " When Harriet 
was locked up, I was very aorry, 
and then mamma ordered nie to be 
put to bed. After I was in bed, I 
<ould not sleep, nor coald I stop 
crying for pobr Hawiet, for I thought 



she was like one in a prison, and 
she her.seif had told me al>out the 
poor prisoners many times. f 
thought too that it was a cold dull 
melancholy night, and poor Harriet 
locked up. you know, papa," (said 
she, wiping her eyes, for they" 
were growing moist again, gt thU 
part of her story,) '* I thought I heaf^ 
her groaning aqd sobbing, so I could 
not help crying until nurse cai|i« 
to go to her own bed; then sh« 
comforted me, and told me that it 
was the wind, and not Harriet'ij 
sighs I heard; so I lay still, perr 
haps I slept some then, for the next 
thing I remember, is thai 1 hear(| 
uurse breathe very loud, so I knc\? 
that she was sound asleep. 

" Then I slipped out of bed, and 
felt my way to Harriet's room-door ; 
I only just wanted to ask her if she 
was very unhappy, I thought sha 
might like to have me near her, 
I listened for a long time at the 
door, and I still heard her moans'' 
" Allow me, my dear," .said Har- 
riet, «• to interrupt you for a mo» 
nient, that I may set you right in 
this. I neither wept Bor sighed, noc 
was in the least miserable in my 
confinement, I assure you ; for my-, 
self I felt nothing; I was only sor« 
ry for the uneasiness occasioned to 
your mamma, and that there should 
be any disturbance in the family." 
" Well I did not know that you felt 
in this manner," s^id Seiaph, " J 
thought you must pass" a dreadful 
night, so I called to you through 
the door, and told yoa that I was 
there, auj all how sorry I was for 
yon, I was not sure whether or not 
you answered me, sometimes I 
thought yow did"-t— " I never heard 
you, my dear," said Harriet, " I 
must have been a.sleep." " 1 do not 
rt'collect any thing more, hut that 
I grew cold, and wished myself in 
bed; I believe I had fallen asleep 
soou after, but indeed, papa, I did 
not intend to sleep at the door, I 
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remember feeling cold several times, 
and striving to go to bed, bat some- 
how I could not walk." " Sleep 
Bad overpowered yoo, my dear," 
said her father. He then represenl- 
e.l to her the impropriety of ieav* 
ing her bed unknown to any one; 
and took occasion to shew her how 
liable children aie to be deceived 
bv tnisting to their own feeling; 
with several instruct'rve lessons, which 
natiiraUy flowed from her little 
narrative. Seraph told her story 
amidst a thousand caresses bestow- 
ed on her sister: before it was finish- 
ed her voice was observed to grow 
hoarse ; she however did not mind 
it, she was happy, and in high spi- 
rits at being once wore in the arms 
ot" her sister. Towards evenina;, she 
cjmpiained of her throat, liei- thetks 
seemed flushed, and she became 
feverish. Her father said he pt:r- 
ceived she had caught cold, her mo- 
ther feared it might be worse, per- 
haps measles, or a scarlet fever; 
She begged to sleep that night with 
Harriet, and she was too ill to be 
refused. This child had ever been 
the darling of all who knew her; 
never had she been beheld with in- 
diflerence by any one. The supe- 
riority of intellect which one child 
will often possess over another, is 
truly astonishing: we sometimes 
meet with children who seem to 
have lived double the time in the 
world of others, who are neverthe- 
less of the same age*. This ditler- 



• Madame de Genlis ^'vej the foUowing 
account of h«r pupil, Mademoiselle D'Or- 
Jeans, when 4 years old r— ", She If new her 
sister was ill, and no play could divert 
her mind from the idea. Sht was playing 
at a game of forfeits : it fell to her lot 
in one instance to decide what should be 
ione for the recovery of a pledge, when, 
without being; prompted by any one, she 
ordered the person to whom it belonged, 
to pray to God for her sister. The im- 
pression such an idea in a child four years 
old, rtiade on all present, may easily be 



ence is partly owing to the nature, 
and partly to the education or cnl- 
tuie of the plant; but where both 
unite, where the best possible cul- 
ture has been bestowed on the fi- 
nest plant of its species, it is won-" 
derful how sOon the human blossom 
mav be brought to exhibit a degree 
of perfection. 

The next morning Harriet brought 
the alarming intelligence to h«r fa- 
ther and mother, that Seraph's dis- 
order seemed to be much increased ; 
that she had passed a very disiurh>- 
ed night, and was' uuw, she feared^ 
exceediugiy ill. At this informa- 
tion, the anxious parents were gieat- 
Ij alarmed, and a servant was in* 
stantly dispatched t<>r a physician. 

Consleruation and' terror now 
spread through thefamily ; and Ma* 
ry .Jones, unbi(tdenr took her sta- 
tion at tlie child's bed-'side. As soon 
as the physician had arrived, and 
examined his patient, he pronoun- 
ced her disorder to be scarlatina ; 
and he feared a very bad species of 
it. It was attended with a consi- 
derable difficulty of breathing, 
which every hour increased. The 
next day it was judged necessary 
to" blister her chest. The doctor'.* 
opinion was, that cold and the agi- 
tation of the child's mind dining the 
night she bad passed odt of bed, had 
Caused her itidtsposition. Vvx tiirec 
days ll)e fever continued verv vi<i.» 
lent,- but the worst symptoms that 
appeared were a cough and diffi- 
culty of breathing. At length the 
fever began to abate; but k left her 
in a weak languid state, with ai 
violent cough, au<l no inclination 
for food. 

conceived. Her sister died. It is! difficult _ 
to believe that a child' four years old 
could, for the space jof two years, retaip 
a lively and profound grief for this loss f 
biit that she did so, every one about her 
tan witness," 

Lasmts nf a Cmietacis^ hj Mai, de Ceili^ 
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Grief and melancholy appeared 
in every countenance in the house; 
even the low.est of the domestics 
partook in the general affliction; 
m cpuch was this sweet infant be-^ 
loved. 

Harriet scarcely ever left tlie sick' 
chamber. But the sufferings of the 
wretched mother were truly pitiable, 
in as much as they were mix«d with 
remorse, which is the most dreadful 
torture of the human mind, tor she 
mentally accused herself of being 
the cause of the child's sufferings. 

During the first days of Seraph's 
indisposition, Mrs. Lancaster took 
no notice of Mary Jones, who was 
her nurse : one day, however, on 
which the child seemed worse, and 
lower than usOal, when she had re- 
mained for a long time weeping over 
her ill an agony of despair, Mary 
rose from the other side of the bed, 
where she had been kneeling, and 
coming to her, took her affection- 
ately by the hand, and said,, " My 
dear mistress, why do you give 
yourself up to despair ? Trust, 1 be- 
seech you, in a wise providence^ 
who can yet, if he thinks fit, restore 
this angel to you." " O Mary, dear 
Mary," said she, leaning her head 
on Mary's shoulder, and bursting 
into a fresh flood of tears, " is there 
any hope for me?" " O yes!" re- 
plied Mary, " there is hope, God 
forbid there was not." Behold how 
alHiction humbles pride, and level's 
us with those whom we before af- 
fected to despise '. At this assurance 
of Mary, Mr.<i. Lancaster pressed 
her hand, an(^ fbit more coiupofud 
than she had done fir m4ny days. 

This lovely infant, as she lay in 
her little white bed, looked like 
♦' something not of this earth's 
mould," her beautiful curlijrrg hair 
clustered over her snowy forehead ; 
her cheeks, from the internal heat 
that consumed her, had now assumed 
the deepest dye of the rose; while 

BELF.lSr MAG. \0. XXXI V. 



the brilliancy of her eyes shewed a 
spirit undaunted by all it had suf- 
fered, and not to be conquered by 
the keenejit pang of disease. Never 
did a murmur escape her lips« and 
when her parents or friends visited 
her, she uniformly declared herself 
better^ and endeavoared to make the 
time pEiss as agreeably in her sick« 
chamber as possible. 

Yet she once during her illness 
told Mary Jones, that she knew she 
should die; .saying, at the same 
tinie, that she liked the thoughts 
of dying very well, only she 
was sorry for the grief her mamnia 
would feel. " For as heaven is a 
place, so much more delightful thaa 
this earth," said she, " I wonder any 
one would Wtsh to stay here." 

Harriet in instructing her, bad 
not neglected religion. Her creed 
was simple. — She believed there 
was a God, who made the world, 
that he was wise and good ; and that 
after death he would pntiish the 
wicked, and reward ithe good. THaa 
far she could understand, and Ho 
farther was required of her : her me- 
mory was trot burdened by slpartel 
of, (to a child,) utvintelligible Words, 
to which it cannot possibly annex 
the proper ideas. 

One day as her mamma and Har- 
riet stood beside her bed, she made 
an effbrt to raise herself, and placing 
the hand of her sister, in tl^at of ber 
mother, looked wistfully at them, 
and lay down again. Mrs. Lancaster 
burst into tears, and left the room. 

On the 13th day of her illness, 
she appeared much changed ibr the 
worse ; she was too weak to speak, 
and only made signs for what she 
wanted. Seeing her parents and 
sister in the room, her riurse 
raised her up in bed, and she 
signified that she wished her 
mother and sister to s^proach ; she 
then again, in presence of her far 
ther, took the hand of Harriet, and 
ebb 
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put it in that of iier mother's, and 
cast her eyes to heaven. Mi's. Lan- 
caster wept, but the child diJ not 
seem satisfied ; she pointed to hcF 
mother's breast. At this Mrs. L. 
said, " I understand you, my dear'" 
May none' of my readers ever ex- 
perience a pang like that felt by this 
chHd-ac«?u3td mother, as she rfepeat- 
ed, " I understaml you, my dear !'* 
Then lakifig Harriet in her arms, 
she saidy " she shall be my daugh- 
ter!" Seraph smiled' her approba- 
tion !■ — was laid down, and raising 
her eyes and hands to heaven, seem- 
ed' happy. 

, It was noiv the dinnerrhour, and 
Mrs. LaacastjCr. seeing her so com- 
posed, suli'ered herBfelf to be per- 
9u^ed tQ. go and try to take some 
iiefR^Sshnient. For soniie nights she 
bad not been in, bcd^j s,i_nce the com- 
m<^iic«^««t of her cUild's iilne<>s, she 
had. scarcely, eaten any thing, and 
nature was now almost w-orn out. 
The sorrowful parents had letjt the 
sick-jcbambei; about ten miaui^, 
whj^a tiiey weve again soiuoKi^ted 
to it. T^e beauieuns aivgei ^till.lay as 
they hiad left ^cr, biU pale a^ marble, 
^r,,)iu^ hands aud eyes f^ere yet 
lai.sed to' heaveii ; the siniile scented 
«ul] to plvky on her Ups bnt tlie 
spirit that had anii^atcd the cla,y 
'waa ffcd for ever i 

Behol3 BOW the frantic grief of the 
wretched piOther ! see how she ravm 
abd caBa aloud VjpOn her (ferling, her 
ftrft-bpm ! What value does she n^w 
set tigon that beauty of which she 
was once so vain ? Behold her cheek 
jJale and ghastly ! her eyes dim and 
sunk with watchitis^ and weeping ! her 
hair dishevelled ! that beautiful hair 
of which .she \?as once ?o proud!- see, 
she tears ii in handfuls fropi her head, 
and scatters it about in. wild; agony i^ — 
The heart-stripken in^t leans silent 
ly over die bed. of death, no lear, no 



groan escapes him ; hi* grief seems 
too big for the common forms, but 
he has felt as great, nay a greater 
load befbre, and knows he is able to 
bear it. As soon as the first burst of 
Mrs. Lancaster's violent affliction had 
somewhat abated, her husband came 
to her, M)d by a kind of affectionate 
violence,' forced her from the cham. 
ber of death to her own room : there 
this miserable couple spent the remain- 
der of that wretched evening. Xon- 
sidering tlie death of his child as a 
dispensation "f providence, which no 
human foresight could have prevent- 
ed, the father submitted in silence : 
though he bore his griefs like a man, 
be also felt them like a man. But 
what was his aiHiction compared with 
that of bis wife — her heart bleeding 
with remorse and self-reproach i for 
slie could consider this fiital event m 
no other light than as an accident of 
which she herself had been the cause ; 
and felt like the murderer, of her 
chUd. 

Before the death of this child, Captain 
Lancaster determined that in case 
such an event should happen, he would 
take occasion from it to give his wife 
an impressive lecture ; for he wished, 
if possible, to change the whole sub- 
sequent part of her tonduct, and 
give a new bias to her mind. Biit 
did he now, in the silence and solitude 
of their, melancholy chamber, attempt 
this? No, the tender affectiouate 
husband, seeing her already too deep- 
ly wounded, felt nothing but pity 
for her, offered no arguments, save 
those of consolation, accompanied 
with kindness and endearment. 

In the general grief and consterna- 
tion of the family, Harriet had been 
forgotten, the preceding evening, ex- 
cept by Mary Jones, who as soon i.s 
it was light the next morning, tap- 
ped at her master's room-door, to say, 
that slie was extremely ill, and Mary 
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feared had taiight the scarlet-fever. 
■Vow it was that p«ar I^ancaster found 
himself still ytilnetable — fooiid ^hat 
he had not yet lost all;; but that it 
wai ill the power of fate to rendtr 
him still more wretched. As he 
jumped out of bed his wife thought 
she perceived a tear streaming down 
his cheek ; he turned to the window, 
and throwing up his eyes, she dis- 
tinctly heard him utter, " Spare me, 
O God of mercy, spare me i" 

The funeral obsequies were per- 
formed for Seraph while the fate of 
Harriet remained doubtful. Every 
evening during a Week the trembling 
parent feared that the ensuing morn- 
ing should behold him childless. At 
length, however, it pleased provi- 
dence that her disorder should take a 
favourSble turn, and she began rapidi- 
ly to recover. The heart of the en- 
raptured father now overflowed with 
gratitude to heaven ; he no longer 
murmured ovef the past, but thanked 
God for his present blessings. But, 
ah ! not so the wretched mother, she 
Still felt " reflection's stab " 

The first day that Harriet was able 
to leave her bed, she was visited by 
her step-mother, who taking her in 
her arms, gave her a truly maternal 
embrace; tears choaked the utterance 
of both, but though language was de- 
nied, affection spoke in their hearts, 
and wras easily understood. Fro n 
this time forth, Mrs. Lancaster uni. 
formly behaved to Harriet as if she 
had been her own child. 

Indeed the change which her hus- 
band so much wished to see effected in 
her, was now gradually taking place : 
a diction made her behold objects in 
their true light, and estimate the 
things of this world according to 
their proper value. So true it is, that 
half the wisdom cannot be acquired in 
a life of unifoim prosperity, that may 



bfc gained from Otne shaded byslrer- 
tity. As the poet says- 
Even ^ould misfortunes come, 
i here who sit have met with scwie, 
Antl's thankful for them yet ; 
'ITiey ,give the wit of age to youth, 

1 hty make us hx mrset', 
Tliey let us see the naked tiuthj 
The realgood from ill. 

Through a remote part of Captain 
Lancastei-'s garden ran a murmur- 
ing brook, which was skirted oh each 
side by a thick wood. As soon ias 
Mrs. Lancaster'* grief was sbmewhpt 
nielfowed by time, she a little- divea;- 
ed her mind by giving directions a- 
bout the embellishment of a «^ in 
this wood, which die intended should 
be kept sacred to the memory bfhfer 
departed child. She ordered some 
trees to be taken away, leaving a clear 
circular space, in the middle of whicii 
she caused an urh of the puhest 
white marble, to be erected: round 
which was inscribed^ in black letters, 
« Sacred to the memory of an earfy 
victim of affection, Seraphina Lan- 
caster, aged four ytars and eight 
months. 

This spot, which is carpeted by 
the softest moss, is entirely circum- 
scribed, and shut in by tall trees, the 
waving foliage of which, by partly 
obscuring the light, gives it an awful 
and gloomy appearance, while the 
gurghug of the stream, which flows 
close behind their roots on one side, 
inspires a still and solemn feeling, 

The velvet carpet is embroidered 
by nature's hand with bunches of 
violets and water-lilies. Various wild- 
flowers cluster about the roots of the 
old trees, among which evergjreens 
and flowering shrubs, are thickly 
plan ed. 

The creeping rose, and some scar- 
let honey-suckles, to which Seraph 
had been particularly partia}, were 
planted at the base of the nrn, and in 
time twbed their branches roimd it. 
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To this spot for the remainder of her 
life, did Mrs. Lancaster retire to the 
exercise of her devotions ; to contem- 
plate, to weep, and to purify f)er heart. 

Three years after the decease of 
Seniph, Harriet jwag u^iited to tVie 
man of her own and her father's 
choice ; one who proved every way 
worthy of her. 

Mrs. Lancaster brought her hus- 
band tvro b^8, but never had another 
female child. She has spent 9 great 
part of the last twenty years of her 
life in reading and cvltivatinfr her 
mind; of beauty she thinks not, nor 
has she ever shewed jthe least symptotn 
of vanity since .the death of her be- 
loved daughter. The fond husband 
declares that she is handsomer than 
she was when he £rst saw her; he 
»ay8 goodness !>peaks in every soften- 
ed look, and that an enlightened 
mind now beams in her intelligent 
countenance. Jn «hort, she is now 
his fHend and rational companion ; 
and truly have they both experienced, 
^hat those .»' whom jbe L^rd ioyeth« 
be cba?teneth,'' 

D, D. 
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M^TJJOD p? TRKATING JIURJJS AND 
PCALDS. 

' I ^HERE has several times pccur- 
-*- red to me, since th# n^ceipt of 
the Beifa^ Magazine, a thought ofde» 
tailing an accidental discovery pf a 
method of treating burn? and scalds } 
and lately persuing spmething pn the 
subject, i(i page 171 of the second 
volume, which did not exiictly acppfd 
Twith my ideas, determined roe to make 
the attempt. 

About four years ago, I burned a 
small p)a,C)B on my thumb, which 
was very troublesome f»r several hours, 



appearing red and likely to blister. 
I, at length spread a plaister of bur- 
gundy pitch, soixened with a little 
oil, which I had long kept in the 
hot^Se to dress slight wounds, and ap- 
plied it, merely because I happened 
jto think of it, and soon forgot my 
burn, and when I again recollected it 
several hours afterwarjils, it immedi- 
ately excited an inquiry for the cause 
of so speedy and unexpected relief ; 
which, on a little reflection, was solved 
by the following train of reasoning. 
The application of fire !•) the flesh 
begins the work ,of dissolution, which 
gives the feeling of pain, which the 
active prippiple m the common air is 
capable of continuing, and in order 
to stop its progress, nothing more is 
necessary than the close application of 
any convenient substajipe capable of 
acting as) a non conductor. 

The conveuienpe of the application 
consists in jts bei(ig easily, and quick- 
ly applied ; npt sp hard as to be un- 
eajsy to the part, nor yet so soft as to 
ffjelt away with the he^^ of the ilesh. 
To answer all these purposes I have 
adopted the admixture of an ounce of 
bee's W3JC, ]to fojir punces of tmrgum.y 
pitch, an() les; than a sponnful of 
sweet oil, Lard or fresn butter is 
perhaps as good as oil. J.a this way I 
have ever suice, with uniform success, 
created burns or scalds whenever they 
haye happened in my family and 
neighbourhood. \ haye found this 
plaioter equally effectual in easing the 
smart of a blister drawn with the 
Spanisji fly. In every instance, where 
I' haye known it used, it im- 
mediately eases the smart, apd final, 
ly heals the part affected. My own 
happy experience of its eflicacy indu- 
ces ine to wish for the sake of suffer- 
ing infants in particular, as well ai 
others, that this remedy -might be 
brought into general use, but 1 have 
hitherto neglected giving it that pub- 



